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may become the source of incalculable strength and happiness to this land.
That is the famous declaration from which the modern conception of the British Empire largely takes its rise. In it Disraeli struck a chord that immediately echoed round the Colonies, India, and the Dependencies; and the reverberation has never ceased. The time could not be far distant, he prophetically told his hearers, when England would have to decide between national and cosmopolitan principles. In their fight against Liberalism or the Continental system Conservatives would have against them those who had enjoyed power for nearly half a century; but still they could rely, he said in sonorous Disraelian language, on ' the sublime instincts of an ancient people.'
The issue is not a mean one. It is whether you will be content to be a comfortable England, modelled and moulded upon Continental principles and meeting in due course an inevitable fate, or whether you will be a great country, an Imperial country, a country where your sons, when they rise,, rise to paramount positions, and obtain not merely the esteem of their countrymen, but command the respect of the world.
Lord Morley remarks of Disraeli's watchwords of Empire and Social Reform, thatf when power fell into his hands he made no single move of solid effect for either social reform or imperial unity/ 1 whereas it was Gladstone's wont to embody policy in Parliamentary Bills. The statement is very far from being accurate, and subsequent chapters of this biography will show what a material contribution both to social welfare and to imperial consolidation was made by the Beaconsfield Government of 18 74. But it is, of course, true that many of Disraeli's most fertile ideas did not issue in Bills; and as a practical politician he must in this respect yield place to Gladstone. It is, however, precisely the fact that Gladstone seldom or never played with political ideas which could not be enclosed within the compass of a Bill that marks his inferiority as a statesman and i Gladstone, Bk. VI., ch. 8. political considerations which make nations great, and by the inllueneo of which alone men are distinguished from animals.
